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vegetables depend on the light entering into their composi-
tion ; and the fine colours of the different flowers appear to
be produced by combined light." He supports these
opinions by experiments on lettuces and roses. "I have
found by experiment that red rose trees, when carefully
included from light before their flowers begin to appear,
and supplied plentifully with water and carbonic acid,
produce flowers almost white,"
The colours of fish and birds are due to absorption of
light. "The hair on the parts of beasts not exposed to light
is uniformly paler than that covering the parts exposed to
its influence; and it affords a striking proof of this theory,
that some of the northern animals are dark-coloured in
summer, and white or pale in winter/' The inhabitants of
Northern Europe are white, of temperate America brown,
and of the tropics black; in the order of the strength of the
light. "Women, who are less exposed to light, are fairer
than men."
Almost immediately after the publication of these essays,
Davy deprecated them. He described them as his ''infant
speculations," and did not care to be reminded of them
afterwards. The numerous fallacies in them made him
react against speculation. Henceforth his researches were
severely disciplined by fact; perhaps too severely, as he
became unsympathetic to general theories, such as the
atomic theory of Dalton. In the introduction to his
Researches on Nitrous Oxide^ published in 1800, he writes:
"Early experience has taught me the folly of hasty generaliza-
tion. We are ignorant of the laws of corpuscular motion;
and an immense mass of minute observations concerning
the more complicated changes must be collected, probably
before we shall be able to ascertain even whether we are
capable of discovering them. Chemistry, in its present
state, is simply a partial history of phenomena, consisting
of many series more or less extensive of accurately connected
facts."
After the brilliant maturity of this passage is admitted,
one cannot help wondering whether Davy's haste to reject
his Essays was not influenced by his desire not to impede